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[—) States which have established Commissions 
on Interstate Codperation 


Base Map ©The American Legislators’ Association 


AN IRRESISTIBLE FORCE 


At the beginning of the year, Commissions 
on Interstate Codperation had already been 
established in twelve of the forty-two states 
where legislatures convene during January. 
Commissions also existed in five of the six states 
which were not meeting. If every state having 
a regular session this year, created a Codpera- 
tion Commission, afhliating with the Council of 
State Governments, then there would be ma- 
chinery for use in interstate cooperation in 
forty-seven of the forty-eight states—all except 
Louisiana. 

In seven of the seventeen states where these 
Commissions were established during the 1935- 
36 biennium, they were set up in permanent 
form by statute. In the other ten states, the 
Commissions were created by resolution, and 
new action will be required to perpetuate them. 
This action is anticipated in nine of these states 
having sessions this year. 


Bills to create permanent Commissions on 
Interstate Cooperation have been introduced 
during the present sessions in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Montana, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming—twenty states. 

Passage of these acts will accelerate the move- 
ment for solution of interstate problems that 
have been growing in importance and annoy- 
ance over a period of many years, and which 
recently have become particularly acute in cer- 
tain areas. To give this activity maximum ef- 
fect, however, it will be necessary that most, 
if not all, of the states shall have organized this 
permanent machinery through which their 
legislators and administrators may cooperate. 
The movement for interstate codperation al- 
ready is an irresistible force. 
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TWO CHAMBERS, ONE HOUSE 


An architectural achievement is the Nebraska state capitol at Lincoln. Towering nearly 
five hundred feet above the state’s flat acres, the capitol combines majestic beauty with utility 
in a bold departure from orthodox state house architecture, since followed by two other 
states. State Government’s cover presents a view of the exterior. 

Watched with interest everywhere is another departure from tradition taken by this pio- 
neering state—the unicameral legislature. Forty-three lawmakers, comprising the one-house 
body, sit in the former lower house chamber, while in the east wing the smaller senate 
chamber stands empty. Justly proud of their ten million dollar capitol—entirely paid for 
—WNebraskans find the senate chamber no problem, insist there are many uses for it. Above 
is pictured the use to which the lower house chamber was put on January 5—the opening of 


the unicameral’s first session. 
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NEBRASKA LAUNCHES UNICAMERAL 


Cooperation is the byword as Senators, without Representatives, 
organize legislative experiment. 


By CHARLES D. GREEN 
Former State Senator of Nebraska 


architecture when it built its magnificent — 


Nixie set a new style for state capitol 


state house, rising to skyscraper height 
above the city of Lincoln and the prairies that 
roll away in all directions. Other states, some 
cities, approved the departure and emulated the 
skyscraper plan for public buildings, even before 
the original was completed. Now Nebraska is 
engaged in another, even more significant, 
undertaking which may set a new style in state 
government. Forty-three men comprising the 
personnel of the new single-chamber state legis- 
lature are up to their necks in a practical test. 
They are testing a theory advanced as a remedy 
for what ails state government. 


Hundred-year recess 


This is the first return to any form of uni- 
cameralism in the United States since the pro- 
cedure was abandoned a century ago by 


- Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. Con- 


ducted in a spotlight of nation-wide publicity, 
the Lincoln test of the merits of unicameralism 
versus bicameralism may go far to settle what 
has heretofore been an academic debate. No 
one relies for an answer upon the results of the 
first session. Even foes of the one-house system 
are willing to give it the test of time for which 
the plan’s chief proponent, United States Sena- 
tor George W. Norris, asked, before passing 
judgment. Friends of the unicameral sys- 


tem are confident Nebraska’s forty-three law- 
makers will prove that government can be im- 
proved by changing the system and that other 
states will follow Nebraska’s lead. 

Neither side can find much to support its 
arguments for or against the single-chamber 
plan in the first month’s achievements under 
the golden dome of the state house at Lincoln. 
To the credit of those members who are un- 
friendly to the innovation, let it be said that 
they at the outset joined in a determination to 
exert every effort to make the session a success. 
Monkey wrenches were taboo. This unwritten 
rule, inspiring a natural caution to proceed 
slowly, coupled with the fact that the pioneer- 
ing aspect of the novel undertaking presented 
serious complications in itself, would be ade- 
quate explanation for any slowness in action 
which might become apparent. 


Non-partisan means non-partisan 

Senator Norris’ address was the only bow 
made to the historic character of the occasion. 
“Uncle George” warned the legislators to be 
wary of sabotage from without, said theirs was 
the task of fulfilling the people’s expectation 
of “an administration free from any partisan 
bias, political prejudice, or improper motives.” 

As if to reassure him, the twenty-two “Demo- 
crats” and twenty-one “Republicans” nominated 
and elected on a non-partisan ticket, proceeded 
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to elect Charles J. Warner, veteran Republican 
Senator of the two-house era, speaker. Senator 
Warner won out over W. F. Haycock, majority 
leader of the heavily Democratic House of 1935. 
The first test vote, on how the members would 
perform in their new non-political status, was 
strictly without partisan cleavage. 


Senators all 

First week of the session was devoted almost 
entirely to adoption of rules concerning com- 
mittees, and creation of other necessary legis- 
lative machinery. First major task of the ses- 
sion was settlement of the intriguing question 
of the title by which unicameral lawmakers 
would be designated. Would it be senator, 
representative, legislator, or unic? The forty- 
three settled it without ado by decreeing that 
henceforth they and their successors shall be 
titled senators, and the legislature, the senate. 

Fifteen committees are enough for Ne- 
braska’s first single-chamber legislature, the 
forty-three members decided. Committee 
memberships range in number from a mini- 
mum of five to a maximum of eleven. The 
usual sizes are five, seven, and nine, however. 
Only two committees have eleven members. 
These two are Appropriations and Agriculture. 
Following is a list of committees, senators who 
are chairmen, and number of members: 

Appropriations, Frank J. Brady, eleven; 
Agriculture, E. M. Neubauer, eleven; Banking 
and Insurance, Leland M. Hall, seven; Claims 
and Deficiencies, R. M. Howard, five; Com- 
merce and Communication, W. R. Johnson, 
nine; Drainage and Irrigation, Harry L. Pizer, 
seven; Education, O. Edwin Schultz, nine; En- 
rollment and Review, Robert M. Armstrong, 
five; Government, P. L. Cady, nine; Judiciary, 
Charles A. Dafoe, nine; Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Lester L. Ounn, nine; Public Health and 
Miscellaneous, William E. Worthing, seven; 
Highways, Frank S. Wells, seven; Revenue, 
Willis F. Haycock, nine; and Legislation and 
Administration, Fred L. Carsten, five. 

Actuated by their desire to proceed slowly 
but surely, the Nebraska Senators were not con- 
tent to rely upon the minimum safeguards 


against haste written into the Constitution. In- 
stead, the members adopted a series of rules de- 
signed to insure the fullest consideration, in 
committee and on the floor, of all legislation. 
The rules were designed also to give the public 
full opportunity to appear for or against legis- 
lation at a time when public sentiment would 
be most effective. 

After second reading of a bill, it is referred 
to the proper committee for public hearing. 
The rules adopted by the legislature for this 
initial session provide that notice of such a 
public hearing must be given five days in ad- 
vance of the dates scheduled. 


Legislative brakes 

The rules require that majority and minority 
reports be filed with the legislature by the com- 
mittees on every bill reported out, in every case 
where there is a split in committee. After it is 
reported out, a bill is taken up for considera- 
tion in Committee of the Whole in the ortho- 
dox fashion. After consideration in Committee 
of the Whole, a bill must then be placed on 
legislative file for three days to permit debate 
and amendments. 

The next step provided by the rules takes a 
bill to the Committee on Enrollment and Re 
view, from which the bill is returned to the 
legislature for review of any changes made by, 
or recommendations of, the committee. Five 
days must elapse after a bill is first referred to 
this committee before it can be brought up for 
vote on passage. 

Another rule provides that a bill must be on 
legislative file at least two days before final vote 
can be taken. 


Gradual start 

The rules adopted by the legislature are far 
more stringent than the inhibitions written in- 
to the Constitution. The unicameral amend- 
ment as adopted would allow a bill to come up 
for vote on passage five legislative days after 
its introduction and when it had been on file 
but one legislative day. 

Few bills are expected to be introduced 
during the first month of the session. The 
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Senators are expected to gather speed, however, 
as they become more sure of their footing. 
Considerable controversy is to be expected 
when the senators grapple with child labor, 
unemployment insurance, fair trade practices, 
delinquent taxes, and three measures to revise 
the state’s election system. All these produced 
brilliant fireworks displays two years ago. 


Ballot reform 


What Nebraska’s reform legislature will do 
with the proposals to reform the ballot cannot 
be predicted. Nebraskans now elect seven ad- 
ministrative state officers on the political ballot: 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Treasurer, Auditor, Attorney-General, 
and Railway Commissioner. One bill would 
shorten the political ballot to Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor, substitute a Comptroller 
for Auditor, and make the office non-political. 
The other offices would be made appointive. A 
second bill differed only in that the Auditor 
would be retained on the political ballot. A 
third bill, loaded with political dynamite, 
proposed to make all county offices non-polit- 
ical. 

Enthusiasm for the short ballot has grown 
steadily in Nebraska, but similar measures got 
nowhere in the session two years ago. The fact 
that the voters last fall amended their constitu- 
tion to abolish the office of Land Commissioner 
may lend support to the election reform bills. 


Executive cooperation 

One of the chief objections advanced against 
the Norris unicameral system was the provision 
for electing the legislature on a non-political 
basis. A legislature without party responsibility 
and party leadership was certain to cause fric- 
tion with a governor, any governor, elected on 
a party platform with partisan commitments, 
it was argued. Every legislative session sees dis- 
agreements and misunderstandings between the 
legislative and executive branches of the gov- 
ernment. Whether a non-political, one-house 
legislature is more productive of dissension than 
the orthodox system is a question whose answer 
must await the passage of time. Certain it is 


that the greatest of amity between the legisla- 
ture and Governor R. L. Cochran marked the 
first few days of the session. 

Governor Cochran let it be known at the 
outset that he intended to take no part in legis- 
lative affairs, such as pre-session races for major 
posts, adoption of rules, and other organization 
matters. The Governor offered his cooperation 
to make the session as successful as possible and 
emphasized that the non-political spirit of the 
legislature would be observed by his depart- 
ment scrupulously. The legislature responded 
in a spirit of genuine cooperation. Any signs 
of truculence on the part of any members with 
an exaggerated idea of the legislature’s isolated 
independence were quickly buried beneath the 
general desire to work with the chief executive 
for the good of the state. 


History in the making 


Members of the legislature and close ob- 
servers agree that the unicameral system is still 
in the experimental, evolutionary stage. Rules 
and customs adopted at the first séssion may 
serve as precedent, but are not necessarily per- 
manent. Experience gained from the initial 
session may dictate changes. Few expect the 
unicameral legislature, in operation, to precipi- 
tate the dire evils feared of it. Nor do most 
people anticipate it will be the panacea some 
have labeled it. 


BOOKS 


For those who wish to learn more about 
unicameral legislatures in general, two recently 
published books will be of interest: 

UnicaMeRAL compiled by 
Harrison Boyd Summers. 1936. (H. W. Wil- 
son, $90). This small volume is essentially a 
text book, taking a scholarly approach to the 
study of unicameralism versus bicameralism— 
a question which may become increasingly im- 
portant in the near future. 


THe One-House Lecistarure, by John P. 
Senning. 1937. (McGraw-Hill, $1.50). This 
book is briefly reviewed on page 16 of this 
issue. 
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GOVERNORS 


of several states recommend establishment of Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. 


This month, twenty-four new Governors took the oath for the first time as the highest of- 
ficers of their respective states. Ten re-elected Governors began their second, third, or fourth 
terms, and the remaining fourteen carried on toward the expiration of their present terms. 


In their messages to the legislatures convening in January, the Governors of five states which 
have not already created Commissions on Interstate Cooperation, specifically recommended 
their establishment in the current sessions. Excerpts from their messages follow: 

Governor Henry Horner of Illinois: “In the past few years, seventeen states in the Union 
have created Commissions on Interstate Codperation for the purpose of joint consideration of 
problems calling for cooperative action, not only between the states, but also with the federal 
government. The need for such codperative action has increased greatly in recent years... . 
I recommend that you create a state Commission on Interstate Codperation as the agency to 
achieve this end.” 

Governor Frank F. Merriam of California: “Growing out of mutual problems and needs, some 
of the states in the Union have entered into compacts between themselves, and for this purpose 
have created Commissions on Interstate Codperation. Such agencies have been established prin- 


cipally to aid the states in the prevention, control, and punishment of crime. . . . It is my convic- 
tion that public welfare would be greatly served through the adoption of an interstate compact 
between California and neighboring states. . . .” 


Governor Elmer A. Benson of Minnesota: “In the course of this session, a bill for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Interstate Codperation, substantially the same as bills being acted 
upon by the legislatures of other states, will be presented for your consideration. . . . I recom- 
mend your careful consideration on this subject.” 

Governor Leslie A. Miller of Wyoming: “In the past year and a half, seventeen states 
in the Union have created Commissions on Interstate Codperation for the purpose of mutual 
study of pressing problems calling for codperative action, not only between the states, but with 
the federal government. 

“To the end that we may establish closer contacts with our fellow states, thus achieving better 
government for our respective peoples, I recommend your careful thought of this subject.” 

Governor Richard Kirman of Nevada: “During the past several years many communica- 
tions have reached this department regarding the desirability of creating a Commission on In- 
terstate Codperation, and a large number of our sister states have already passed necessary acts 
for such purpose. 

“The real necessity for such commission, to give our state authority to cooperate with other 
states or groups of states on matters of mutual interest, as well as being represented in the 
Council of State Governments, is very apparent. . . .” 


Governors Henry Horner of Illinois, Lewis O. Barrows of Maine, Richard Kirman of 
Nevada, Clyde Tingley of New Mexico, Robert E. Quinn of Rhode Island, and Henry H. 
Blood of Utah recommended in their messages passage of one or more of the four uniform anti- 
crime laws drafted by the Interstate Commission on Crime. 
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GOVERNORS 


A new alphabetical series begins with the new year. 


Arizona 
Arizona's fifth Governor is a genuine west- 
erner, but not a native Arizonan. Rawghlie 
Clement Stanford was born in Buffalo Gap, 
Texas, in 1879, but 
three years later he 


When he was barely 
more than a country 
schoolboy, he tried to 
enlist in the Rough 
Riders, but his age 
was a bar. Instead, he 
served with the Army 
in the Philippines, and 
returned to Arizona 
and California to en- 
gage in the cattle busi- 
ness. His jump from 
cattle to capitol was not sudden. Since his ad- 
mission to the bar in 1905, he has served as a 
Judge and as a Democratic state chairman. 


Arkansas 

Precocity has been a characteristic of Carl 
Edward Bailey, who will become, this month, 
one of the youngest governors in Arkansas 
history. At eighteen he 
was a_ schoolteacher, 
and two days after his 
twenty-first birthday 
he was married. In 
forty-two years he has 
moved to Arkansas 
from Missouri, and 
worked as a laborer, 
farmer, brakeman, ac- 
countant, cashier, busi- 
ness man, lawyer, and 
several varieties of 
public officer. He has 
been State Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, Deputy District Prose- 
cuting Attorney, Prosecuting Attorney, and, 
from 1935 to 1937, Attorney General. 


Rawghlie C. Stanford 


Carl E. Bailey 


was taken to Arizona. — 


Colorado 

Perhaps Governor Elias Ammons took his 
sixteen-year-old son, Teller, with him when he 
welcomed the members of the Governors’ Con- 
ference to Colorado 
Springs in 1913. This 
son, now forty, has 
gained the governor- 
ship himself—not by 
inheritance. Loyally, 
the ex-Governor’s son 
was educated in the 
Denver high schools, 
the University of Den- 
ver, and a Denver law 
school. After the War, 
he went from military 
to municipal office as 
Deputy City Clerk. 
He had been twice elected State Senator before 
he became Denver’s City Attorney. Now he 
moves across the street to the mile-high capitol. 


Teller Ammons 


Delaware 

Richard C. McMullen is one of the very few 
men who have gained governorships without 
previously having held some public office. He 
is also the first Demo- 
crat in thirty-six years 
to have held the Dela- 
ware governorship. 
He is the head of 
a large leather con- 
cern. Scotch as his 
name and that of his 
birthplace sound, the 
new Governor is 
nevertheless a Dela- 
ware native, born in 
Glasgow, Pencader 
Hundred, New Castle 
County. His experi- 
ence in the leather business has been as long as 
the name of his birthplace, for he began as a 
shipping clerk in 1888. 


Richard C. McMullen 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
“lowa 
‘Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
"Massachusetts 
Michigan 
“Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
“New Mexico 
New York 
“North Carolina 
“North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode [sland 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
‘Vermont 
Virginia 
“Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Convened 


Jan 


May 


Jan 


Jan 


Jan 


Jan 


Jan 


LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS, 1936 


This table is discussed in the article on the opposite page. 


Regular 


{djourned 


7 Feb. 15 
11 July 8 
l July 2 


Mar. 26 


14 June 19 
1 May 13 
7 Apr. 30 
14 June 6 
Ss Mar. 20 


Conve 


Feb. 11 
Nov 5 
May 25 
Mar. 23 
Nov. 5 
July 28 
Oct. 28. 1935 
Mar. 5 
Dec. 21 
July 7 
Feb. 24 
Dec. 16 
Mar 4 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 2, 1935 
Sept. 14 
May 12 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 14 
Oct. 20 
Dec. 10 
Sept 18, 1035 
Nov. 24 
May 4 
Dec. 8 
Dee. 21 
Dec. 16 
Sept. 25 
Aug 24 
Dec. 10, 1935 
Dec 14 
June 15 


ed 
Apr. li 
Nov. 27 
May 2t 
Apr. 1 
Dec. 0 
Dec. 31 
July 31 
Mar. 5 
Mar. 18 
Dec. 24 
July 13 
Mar. 7 
Dec. 19 
Ap 
Dec. 20 
Jan. 24 
Sept. 
May 15 
Dec. 22 
Dec. 15 
Oct 20) 
Dec. 16 
Dec. 28 
Jan. 4, 1937 
Aug. 6 
Dec. 8 
Dec. 24 
Dec. 10 
Oct. 27 
Aug. 25 
Jan. 24 
Jan.11,193 
June 


28, 1936. 


Jan 


Mar 


Dee 


Nov 


d i 


17 


‘S pe cial Sessions 


djourned C'onvrened Idjourned ( 

Nov. 20 

Dee. 10 Feb. 5 Mar. 5 May 10 
Mar. 26 Mar. 30 Dec 23 


Dec. 12 
Dec. 23 
Dec. 4 
Dec 
Dee. 22 


idjourned 


lune 10 


Jan 16,1937) 


Recesses which may have been taken are not shown on this table. For example: the Ohio Legislature convened originally on September 18, 1936, 
recessed from October 8 to 30; December 19 to January 2,1936; from January 23 to February 25; House recessed February 26 and Senate 
recessed untilMarch 26. House reconvened April 1. Legislature recessed indefinitely April 4; reconvened December 1; and adjourned December 
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Nov. 23 
Nov. 17 
7 = 
4 
Dec. 1 
Jan 
Jan 
Dec. 21 


LEAP-YEAR HIGH 


1936 establishes a new special session record for recent times. 


ERNMENT, there appeared a table showing 

the number of special sessions to which 
state legislators were called between 1927 and 
1936. The tally was as follows: 


1927... 7 1930. 10 1933. 43 
1928 11 1931 26 1934 38 
1929. 11 1932. 20 1935. 17 


| N the November, 1935, issue of State Gov- 


SraTE GoveRNMENT, looking back over the 
past year, finds that 1936 ran a winning race, 
barely breaking the 1933 record with a total of 
forty-six special sessions. Only forty-two of 
these actually convened during 1936, but the 
1933 compiler also counted all special sessions 
that were in session at any time during the 
year. And 1936 refuses to be handicapped by 
the calendar. ;On the opposite page is a tabular 
summary ofthe legislative life-span in each of 
the states for 1936. 

Sessional statistics 

Only tvelve states held no sessions whatever 
during the year, and three others gathered their 
legislators for a regular session only. | 

Most prolific were the states of Illinois and 
Kentucky, which held four special sessions 
each. Kentucky, however, met in regular ses- 
sion in addition to its four specials. Illinois 
went through a gore complicated process than 
Kentucky, ‘Whose sessions followed one upon 
the other ih orderly fashion. In Springfield 
there were gverlapping sessions, and sessions 
within sessions. 


The longest continuous session, barring re- 
cesses, was held in Ohio, where the lawmakers 
were legally convened for 465 continuous days. 
Illinois, by virtue of its four specials, was in 
session continuously for 407 days, again omit- 
ting recesses. 

New York and Rhode Island tied for brevity 


honors. Each met and adjourned in extraordi- 
nary session on the same day. 

Whether they were in session a few hours 
or a few months, most of the legislators spent 
more time discussing and acting upon social 
security measures than any other subject. An 
analysis of the governors’ calls shows that in 
twenty-seven of the thirty-three states which 
held special sessions, some phase of social se- 
curity commanded an important spot on the 
calendar. Most of the leap-year specials were 
called primarily for this purpose. 


Other problems 


With social security problems, of course, 
came revenue measures, embracing not only the 
question of funds for the support of social se- 
curity, but also for the financing of relief. In- 
cluded in this category were matters of local 
finance, the validation of certain types of bonds, 
homestead exemption, and emergency appro- 
priations of various kinds. Next to these two 
major fields of action—social security and rev- 
enue—came elections, liquor control, organiza- 
tion of public welfare administration, and 
drivers’ licenses. Many other subjects, ranging 
from state reorganization to the alteration of 
standards for Gravenstein apples were dis- 
cussed. 

Perhaps the most spectacular sessions were 
held in the south. In one of Kentucky’s spe- 
cials a complete reorganization plan for the 
state government was enacted. Mississippi’s 
legislators, in their extraordinary session, ap- 
proved a major program for balancing agricul- 
ture with industry. 

Perhaps the single achievement of the year’s 
special sessions which most clearly distinguishes 
1936 from previous years is the passage of un- 
employment compensation acts in several of 
the states. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Safety measures in Michigan and Oregon 


Overtime 

Night crews were required last month at the 
Michigan state capitol to facilitate the process 
of issuing chauffeur’s licenses. As a public 
safety measure, Secretary of State Leon D. Case 
is requiring applications to be checked against 
the state’s central violations file at the capitol. 

Chauffeur’s licenses in Michigan are renew- 
able annually. Previously these were available 
without delay in the larger cities. Effective im- 
mediately, however, all applications are being 
checked against the records of motor vehicle 
law violations maintained by the state through 
the codperation of local courts and police au- 
thorities and the Michigan State Police. 


Youthful drivers 

A special program of safety education in 
schools, recently launched by Secretary of State 
Earl Snell of Oregon, has won the hearty ap- 
proval of high school principals who have spon- 
sored drivers’ tests in their schools. With the 
cooperation of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Secretary Snell has offered the 
services of state drivers’ examiners in conduct- 
ing special examinations for students at school 
buildings. 

Under the guidance of instructors of the high 
school, special study is being given to the traffic 
rules and safety measures before examinations 
are taken. The greater success of students pass- 
ing the tests has given evidence of the value 
derived from this specialized instruction. Sec- 
retary Snell plans further activity to promote 
safety education in the schools and to assist 
drivers in becoming expert operators at an early 
age. 

Forty-seven votes for Roosevelt 

New York State cast its forty-seven electoral 
votes with all the solemnity of judicial and con- 
stitutional privileges. The New York State 
Electoral College was convened at 12:00 noon 


on December 14, by Secretary of State Edward 
J. Flynn in his office. From there they pro- 
ceeded to the Executive Chambers to be greeted 
by Governor Herbert H. Lehman. The election 
of a temporary president and secretary were 
their first official acts. At 1:15, recess was taken 
in order that the members might be the guests 
of Secretary of State Flynn at luncheon where 
Governor and Mrs. Lehman were guests, as well 
as Postmaster General James A. Farley, who 
this year was ineligible to act as an elector by 
reason of his Cabinet position. Reconvening in 
the Assembly Chambers of the state capitol at 
2:45 o'clock, the electors began voting by means 
of engraved ballots which were replicas of the 
type used in the election of Grover Cleveland 
in 1885. 

The day was not without monetary remun- 
eration to the members, for the law is specific 
in fixing the value of electoral service at $15.00 
a day. Each member received, in addition, ten 
cents per mile for the distance traveled from his 
home to the state capital, and a representative 
from the State Comptroller’s office was on hand 
to see that each elector was properly reimbursed. 
The fountain pens used by each served as me- 
mentoes of the occasion when a citizen becomes 
an instrument of the electorate in conferring 
the highest office of democracy. 


In memoriam 
Mrs. Alex Miller, Secretary of State of Iowa, 
died in Des Moines on January 24, after a ten- 
day battle against influenza and pneumonia. 


Mrs. Miller, who was fifty-seven years old, 


was starting her third term in office. A Demo- 
crat, she led the state ticket in the 1936 election. 
Under Mrs. Miller’s direction, the first Iowa 
Highway Patrol was established in 1935. Its 
adoption and continuation by the Iowa Legisla- 
ture after patrolmen had served as volunteers 
for a considerable period, was largely due to 
Mrs. Miller’s enthusiasm and perseverance. 
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SELF PORTRAIT 


The Council looks at itself as another year of growth is closed. 


of State Governments has come to be 

known) paused in its rapid strides about 
the Chicago office long enough to step before a 
mirror for a brief moment. The result is re- 
produced below, although some of those who 
have met the Cosgo staff may find it hard to 
believe. 

Down the left-hand side of the chart are 
listed some of the agencies and officials served 
by the Council and its affiliates. These are the 
consumers of the services listed under the divi- 
sions strung across the top, which are divisions 
of the Council’s internal organization. 

By referring to the inside front cover of this 
issue, it may be seen that the names of certain 
staff members fit into certain squares in the 


\ the new year began, Cosgo (as the Council 


chart. Some members of the staff are charged 


primarily with serving a particular agency, such 


as the National Association of Secretaries of 
State. Others are assigned chiefly to a particular 
service, such as the production of State Gov- 
ERNMENT. Still others are devoting part of their 
time to each of two or more divisions or sec- 
tions. 

It will be noticed that the Interstate Reference 
Bureau is omitted from the chart. This is due 
to the fact that its name would confuse the pic- 
ture. The services of the Bureau, which is 
located in the central secretariat, fall under the 
Research Division, and especially under the in- 
quiry column. 

It is clear that a staff sufficient to perform all 
the functions charted would be somewhat 
larger than the present force. In less than a 
year and a half, however, the size of the staff 
has approximately doubled, in order to keep 
pace with organization expansion. 


PUBLICATIONS 
DIVISION 


RESEARCH | ORGANIZATION PUBLIC 
DIVISION DIVISION 


800K 
BULLETINS] OF THE 
STATES 


STATE INQUIRY 
OVERNMENT) SERVICE WMEMBERSH/P | ANNUAL SERVICE 


WOE. 
SPECIAL CON Ss FINA ING | PRESS 
RESEARCH ANO AND 


CO$GO SECTION 


SERVING THE COUNCIL AS A WHOLE 


COMMISSIONS SECTION 


SERVING THE NATION-W/DE (NTERSTATE 
COMMISSIONS OF THE COUNCIL , SUCH AS 
THOSE ON: 


TAXATION 


CRIME 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


AND REGIONAL COMMISSIONS , SUCH 
AS THAT ON: 


| DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


LEGISLATORS SECTION 


SERVING THE AMERICAN LEC/SLATORS 
ASSOC/ATION 


GOVERNORS SECTION | , 


S4RVING THE GOVERNORS CONFERENCE 


ATTORNEYS GENERAL SECTION 


SERV/NG THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


SECRETARIES OF STATE SECTI 


SERVING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF SECRETARIES OF STATE 


*The Governors section serves the Governors’ Conference only by the preparation of bulletins. 
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LEGISLATURES 


Social Security bills fill the hoppers as forty-two legislatures convene. 


LL except six of the forty-eight legisla- 
A tures convene some time in January. 
The dates upon which these sessions 

open are given in the adjoining column. 

The only states whose legislatures do not 
meet this month in regular session are Alabama, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Virginia. Florida’s legislature convenes in 
April. It is easily possible that 1937 will see all 
forty-eight state lawmaking bodies in session. 

Into the legislatures of each of the states 
which has not yet established a Commission on 
Interstate Cooperation will probably be intro- 
duced a bill to create such an agency. In several 
of the states which have already established 
Commissions by resolution rather than by 
statute, a bill calling for permanent status will 
be considered. 

Among the many anti-crime measures which 
will be debated in legislative chambers this 
year will be the four model acts drafted by the 
Interstate Commission on Crime, which has 
made these bills available to lawmakers in every 
state. 

At least thirty-six of the states meeting in 
regular session will consider legislation which 
will enable them to participate in the federal 
social security program. During the year 1936, 
no less than twenty-nine states, most of them 
meeting in special session, took definite action 
on social security measures. The widespread 
interest in this legislation is shown by the fact 
that, during December of 1936, fifteen state 
legislatures debated state action on the subject. 

Other states are expected to take up impor- 
tant taxation questions, including the levying 
of sales taxes, income taxes, gasoline taxes and 
liquor taxes as possible means of providing 
funds for the operation of the social security 
acts. Tied in with this are the questions of 
balancing the state budgets and the question of 
revision of state tax laws. 


SESSIONS 


Now meeting 


Regular Sessions: 


** 


****Recessed January 19 to 26 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Convened: 


January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
.. January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 


Recessed January 22 to March | 
Recessed January 12 to 26 
*** Recessed January 15 to 25 


Special Sessions: 


Alabama 


Recessed December 18 to January 5 


1] 

1] 
4* 
6 
6 


EY 


_ 


12 


Convened: 
November 23* 


12 
; 
5 
4 
6** 
7 
11 
12 R 
6 
6 
6 
6*** 
5 
4 
18 
6 
12 
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INTERIM COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


established by the regular session of each legislature preceding the current session. 


The following committees and commissions are listed not by their official titles, but by an abbreviated statement suggest- 
ing their function or the subject which they were created to investigate. The list was obtained chiefly through the 
cooperation of the Legislative Reference Bureau in each of the states. 


ALABAMA 
House Committee 
Sales tax and homestead exemption 


Joint Committees 


Finance and taxation 

Judicial reform 

Highways, education, and agriculture 
Ad valorem taxation 


ARIZONA 


None 


ARKANSAS 
Committee 
Old age pension and security boards 


CALIFORNIA 
Assembly Committees 


Marketing of agricultural products 
Assessments of real property 
Auditing 

Automobile finance companies 
Building and loan associations 
Civil service 

Cooperative self-help groups 
Courts 

Health insurance 

Klamath River resources 
Legislative procedure and prinung 
Liquor taxation and control 

Motor vehicle laws 

National and state lands 
Discharge of employee from Motor Vehicle Department 
Prison methods 

Severance taxes 

Silicosis 

Small loans 

Tideland oil drilling 
Unemployment relief 

Unicameral legislative system 


Senate Committees 


Agricultural marketing 

Civil Service 

Health and insurance 

Liquor control 

Narcotics 

Public utilities 

San Francisco Harbor 

Tideland oil and gas abstraction 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Joint Committee 
Committee rooms 


COLORADO 


Joint Committees 


School problems 
Statute compilation 


CONNECTICUT 
Commissions 


Conditions in barbering occupation 

Revision of Financial Responsibility Act 
Acoustics in hall of the House 

Interstate compacts affecting labor and Industry 
Survey of jails 

State departmental reorganization 

Interstate waterway compact 

Pauper laws 


Treaty with New York and New Jersey to prevent and 
eradicate pollution of common waterways 
DELAWARE 
Commissions 

Prison industries 

Finance 

Swedish tercentenary 
FLORIDA 

House Committees 


Conservation of natural resources 
Centennial of the Dade massacre 


Senate Committee 
Uniform municipal government 


GEORGIA 
House Committee 
Tax reform 
Senate Commission 
Economy and taxation 


IDAHO 
Senate Commission 
Funds given to any state commissioner 


ILLINOIS 
House Commissions 


Northwest Territory celebration 
Child welfare legislation 
Lincoln Memorial commission 


Senate Commissions 
Education (two commissions) 
Interstate oil compact 
Mining 
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INDIANA 
Commissions 


State code 

Tomato price study 
Highway survey 

Legislative tax survey 
Anthony Wayne Memorial 
Police and fire pension funds 
Constitution Day 

Buffalo trace 

Civil procedure 


IOWA 


None 


KANSAS 


None 


KENTUCKY 


Not available 


LOUISIANA 
Not available 


MAINE 
Committee 
Compulsory automobile liability insurance 
Commission 
Revision of laws relating to ground fish 


MARYLAND 


None 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Commissions 
Division of Fisheries and Game 
Salaries of judges of probate and insolvency 
Taxation and public expenditure 
Boston Port Authority 


Cooperation with the United States Constitution Sesqui- 


centennial Commission 


Celebration of 300th anniversary of first Swedish settle- 


ment 
MICHIGAN 
Joint Commissions 
Elections 
Oil investigation 
Banking 


Workmen's compensation for occupational diseases 
MINNESOTA 
Joint Commission 
Taxation 
MISSISSIPPI 
Joint Committees 


County government 
Common school finances 
Gasoline tax evasions 


MISSOURI 


None 


MONTANA 


None 


NEBRASKA 


None 


NEVADA 


None 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
House Committee 


Income taxation 
Committee 


Occupational diseases 


NEW JERSEY 


Not available 


NEW MEXICO 


None 


NEW YORK 
Committees 


Highway traffic conditions 

Ownership of participation certificates 

Bondholders’ and stockholders’ committees 

Mineral waters 

Automobile insurance 

Baseball centennial celebration 

Gasoline and motor fuels 

Ports and harbors 

Un-American activities in schools 

Assembly mechanical voting device 

Commissions 

Revision of tax laws—county government 

Administration of justice 

Perishable fruit and vegetables 

Flood control 

World’s Fair 

Court House, Appellate Division, Supreme Court, 
Albany 

Father Isaac Jogues Monument 

Long Island tercentenary 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Commissions 
Laws of descent and distribution 
Care of insane 
Refund to counties for contributions to state for high- 
way loans 
Alcoholic beverage control 
Advisability of a state-owned gas terminal 
High cost of fertilizer 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Commission 


Tax survey 


OHIO 

House Joint Committees 
Public school problem 
Relief situation 
Law which provides for milk commission 
Certain projects in Pike County 
State-owned automobiles and trucks 
Administration of old age pension law 

Senate Committees 


Liquidation of banks and loan associations 
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Laws governing penal institutions 

State school building code 

Building and loan associations 

Workmen's compensation law 

State Racing Commission 

Housing facilities of certain Department of Public 
Welfare institutions 

Natural gas resources 

Securities Act 

State Boards of Barber Examiners and of Cosmetology 


Senate Joint Committees 


Conservation laws 

State-wide program of highways 

Needs and requirements of old age pensions and poor 
relief, to be studied by Tax Committee 

Operations of federal crime bureau 


OKLAHOMA 
None 
OREGON 
Committees 
Property acquisition for state detention farm for first 
offenders 


Uniform codification of public grain warehouse laws 
of Pacific Northwest 


Commissions 


Laws, conditions, and practices relating to crime 
Teachers’ retirement fund 

Governmental and administrative reorganization 
Work suitable for inmates of penal institutions 


PENNSYLVANIA 
House Committees 


Edit pamphlets on Pennsylvania 
Financial assistance to persons over fifty 


Senate Committees 


Pittsburgh ripper bill 

Charges concerning State Senator 

Cost and functioning of school system 

Operations of liquor stores 

Gilberton Mine disaster 

Police pension funds of Philadelphia 

Liberal views at University of Pittsburgh 

Cost of transportation of anthracite coal to Maritime, 
Canada 

Transportation of bituminous coal to Maritime, Canada 

Philadelphia trusts 

Construction of certain highways 

Fairmont Park Commission 

Police methods and practices of the commonwealth 

Cooperative agricultural associations or corporations of 
producers of farm products 

State Board of Pharmacy 


Joint Committees 
Public school system 
Distribuuon of public reliet 

Special Committees 
Tuberculosis sanatoria 
Purchase and sale of liquor 

House Commission 


Extent of illness and conditions of the sick 


Senate Commission 
75th anniversary of Battle of Gettysburg 

Joint Commission 
Local government 


Miscellaneous 


Conditions under which small loan companies operate, 
to be studied by Department of Banking 

Dimensions of Battlefield of the Brandywine, to be 
studied by State Historical Commission 


RHODE ISLAND 


Committees 
New county jail in Bristol 
Application of powers of eminent domain 
Anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
Installation of electrical roll call system in the House 
Commissions 
Sesquicentennial of the United States Constitution 
Revision of state laws 
New England telephone and telegraph rates 
Tax assessments levied against Providence Journal Com- 
pany 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Special House Committee 
Veterans’ preference on state public works employment 
Joint Committees 
State departments 
Rehabilitation of convicts 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Commission 
Financial condition of school districts 
TENNESSEE 
None 
TEXAS 


House Committees 
Unfair practices in dairy industry 
Illegal oil situation 

Senate Committee 
State departments 

Joint Committees 
Property of Presbyterian College 
Cotton export and cotton and grain crops 
Texas-Oklahoma boundary problem 

- Poet laureate 
Charges against Commissioner of Agriculture 
UTAH 

Joint Committee 

Operations of the state government 


VERMONT 
Commissions 


Ethan Allen bicentennial 

Interstate compacts affecting labor and industries 
Judicial system 

State police systems 

Unemployment insurance law 

Gasoline price 
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State salaries 
State finance and taxation 
VIRGINIA 
Commissions 
Insurance 
Maintenance and operation of jails 
Library building 
Old age assistance 
WASHINGTON 
None 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Joint Committees 
Social security legislation 
Beer legislation 
WISCONSIN 
Assembly Committees 
Revision of Assembly rules 
Special Assembly Committees 
Methods for farmers to repay drouth relief loans 
Lobbying practices 
Senate Committees 


Federal unemployment relief frauds and abuses 
Parole of certain party 


Special Senate Committees 
Communism at state controlled educational institutions 
Poor and unemployment relief 
Tax measures 

Joint Committees 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers 
Site for Carl Schurz Monument 
Centennial celebration in conjunction with state fair 
Price of farm machinery 
Mississippi River pollution 
Construction of proposed veterans’ mental hospital 
Wisconsin centennial celebration 


Special Joint Committees 


Compulsory automobile insurance 

Budget and revenue measures 

Economic causes of present depression 

Erection of permanent centennial memorial 

Farm machinery 

Finance companies 

Inter-family relationship in the state and public service 
Manufacturing establishments in the state 

Registration of motor vehicles 

Rules for conduct of interpellation proceedings 


WYOMING 


None 


UNICAMERALS APPRAISED 


The One-House Legislature, by Dr. John P. 
Senning, Chairman of the Department of Poli- 
tical Science, University of Nebraska. 1937. 
(McGraw-Hill, $1.50). Foreword by United 
States Senator George W. Norris. 

Few indeed were Nebraskans who rallied to 
the banner of unicameralism raised by Senator 
George W. Norris in 1934. Among the few 
was Dr. John P. Senning, who, like the vener- 
able Norris, had long been an advocate of the 
one-chamber state legislature as a necessary de- 
velopment to revitalize American democracy. 

One of the principal arguments used by uni- 
cameral supporters in asking Nebraskans to 
amend their constitution was the appealing con- 
tention that a one-chamber legislature would 
put the unscrupulous lobbyist on the run. 
Readers of Dr. Senning’s valuable book are 
likely to get the impression that unicameralism 
per se is no complete cure for the evils of the 
lobby. Dr. Senning argues earnestly and well 
that a single house makes more difficult the 
work of the objectionable lobbyist and places 
deterrents in the way of any dishonest legislator 


who might be elected. Nevertheless, he pro- 
poses specific devices to render the unicameral 
as lobby-proof as its friends would have it. 

Writes Dr. Senning: “Since the lobby seems, 
at present, the only means available for repre- 
sentation of functional groups, it must be regu- 
lated so that it will work in behalf of the public 
and not selfish interests... . In a state having 
a unicameral legislature, the statutory regula- 
tion of the lobby should include a detailed def- 
nition of lobbying . . .; a section on registra- 
tion embodying, among other provisions, one 
of express prohibition of the registration of 
free-lance lobbyists who announce themselves 
as representatives of the ‘common people’ or 
‘public interest, avoiding any responsibility to 
an organization and often directing their ef- 
forts to the spread of misinformation; obliga- 
tory weekly reports of expenses, to be filed by 
every lobbyist .. .; the prohibition of contingent 
compensation, a method of payment which 
impels many lobbyists to resort to any means 
to gain their ends; and lastly, a strict enforce- 
ment section.” 
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